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Thrilled 


What a pleasant surprise we re- 
ceived when the Certificate of Merit 
in the typographical competition ar- 
rived! It gave us a real thrill and 
I believe our printers were just as 
thrilled as we were. We want you to 
know we appreciate th2 award and 
we thank you sincerely. Please ex- 
tend our thanks also to the Interna- 
tional Graphic Arts Education Asso- 
ciation. — M.E., Kan. 


Only Two Issues 


We would like to enter our paper 
in the Contest this year. Until this 
term, it was not published with this 
idea in mind. With a change of Ad- 
visers and a new policy, we feel it 
can now be entered. We have only 
two issues to send for judging. Will 
these be sufficient to enter the Con- 
test? — RS., N. Y. 


The Contest rules state that all 
issues from Easter to the December 
10 deadline should be submitted. 
This gives the Board of Judges an 
overall view of the school’s pub- 
lication program. It is not our 
policy to judge particular issues 
for they may not be representative 
of the program as a whole. If you 
feel it would be inadvisable to enter 
those of the previous year, a let- 
ter of explanation should ac- 
company the entry so the Judges 
will have full information about 
your work. — Ed. 


Revitalization 


Do you have any materials that 
might be helpful in publishing our 
small, monthly, mimeographed pub- 
lication? We feel it needs “revital- 
ization”. Where might we obtain some 
jokes, features, etc.? — O.H., Va. 


A mimeographed publication ob- 
serves the same rules that apply 
to papers issued in other form. It 
is not so much the means by 
which it is published that mat- 
ters as it is in the writing. Good 
writing, plus school coverage, 
should establish reader interest. 
There are rules for layout, leads, 
heads, and the like, that add to the 
attractiveness of the paper. Ari 
work and illustration, possible in 
many ways in a mimeographed 
paper, make their contributions, 
too. There is much humor about 
a school that should find a place 
in your paper. Borrowed jokes and 
manufactured humor are not view- 


ed favorably in a school paper. 
Training the staff to watch for 
these episodes and to report them 
properly is part of the staff train- 
ing. Our pamphlet on HUMOR 
in the publications is not a joke 
book but a guide to proper types 
of humorous writing. Our pdmph- 
let, DUPLICATED FUNDAMENT- 
ALS, should be of help in toning 
up your paper. — Ed. 


Lose Prestige? 


Should we swallow our pride and 
lose prestige by continuing to give 
boys taking printing in vocational 
training the right to print our paper 
when their work is as indifferent as 
it appears in the inclos2d issues and 
when we have to miss our publica- 
tion dates because they are busy 
printing programs and other jobs? — 
L.G., Mo. 


No! No more than you would 
pass unchallenged if you permitted 
your staff to run materials that 
were a discredit to the type of 
education the school hopes to 
achieve. There is no justification 
for continuing such an arrange- 
ment. It would be advisable to ar- 
range for the printing of your paper 
outside the school even if you have 
to institute an advertising schedule 
to support it. — Ed. 


Cuts and Photographs 


We need to make arrangements to 
purchase some cuts to use in con- 


nection with advertising. Do you 
have any suggestions? Also, what 
photography magazine would you re- 
commend for a high school photo- 
graphy class? — D. F., Okla. 


While we prefer to see a school 
produce its own cuts, we know that 
it is not always possible to do a 
creditable job. We asked some Ad- 
visers what they did and they have 
recommended the Cartoon Division, 
Student Publication Service, Box 
115, Ravina Station, Highland Park, 
Ill. POPULAR PHOTOGRARHY is a 
magazine, also recommended by 
Advisers as one from which stu- 
dents can get a great deal of help 
in their work. It is not CSPA policy 
to reccommend items of this nature 
so we pass along what Advisers 
have told us so you may make your 
cwn decision. — Ed. 


A timely publication is “Carrers in 
Atomic Energy” issued by the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. Universi- 
ties, with about 400 research contracts, 


Cover 


The cover illustration on this page 
was used originally as a divider page 
in the Galleon, yearbook of Seto:: Hall 
University, South Orange, N. J. Ah- 
other of Irving Lloyd’s unusua! pic- 
tures. The Teaneck, N. J. photographer 
placed his camera on the; floor while 
a class was in session. The teacher 
is discussing with his class the prob- 
lem clearly outlined on the black- 
board. With the light and shadows 
to his satisfaction, Mr. Lloyd waited 
until he found an expression on the 
face of the instructor that he wished 
to record. Then, the picture was 
taken. He says that the expression on 
a teacher’s face changes with the at- 
titudes of the students. If some shy or 
reticent or witty member of the class 
recites, the sentiment of the teacher 
is more pronounced than it is with 
the usual recitation. This is what 
Mr. Lloyd waited for — and got. 


employ graduate students on both a 
full and part-time basis; in the life 
sciences — medicine, biophysics, biolo- 
gy, agriculture, universities, hospitals 
and research institutions — part-time 
employment and training for grad- 
uate students is given under 400 con- 
tracts; 7000 are direct employees of 
the Atomic Energy Commision; and 
over 90,000 are employed by Contrac- 
tors to the Commission in a wide va- 
riety of jobs. This is a useful hand- 
book for editors who try to keep cur- 
rent with the news. 
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THE RIGHT TO WRITE SPORTS 


By JERRY IZENBERG, Sports Writer, Newark, N. J., Star-Ledger 


FEEL SAFE in assuming that most 

of you intend to make sports writ- 
ing your life’s work. Those of you who 
do will be entering a field rich in tra- 
dition; a field that offers unlimited 
opportunities to the young writer be- 
cause it combines the technical skill 
of a seasoned reporter with the sensi- 
tive touch and imagination of the 
creative writer. 

It is with a feeling of pride that 
sportswriters claim that some of the 
finest prose in our newspaper history 
has been fashioned for the sports pa- 
ges. In no other section of our daily 
newspapers can you consistently find 
the vigorous flair that is the stocx 
in trade of the sportswriter. 

To carry this a step further, our 
country’s historical sympathy for the 
underdog and its sense of fair play 
coupled more recently with the abi- 
lity of television to bring major sports 
events directly into the home, have 
placed the sports writer in a unique 
position on the journalistic ladder. 

He is a highly skilled craftsman in a 
highly specialized field. And while 
his opportunities are virtually unli- 
mited so, conversely, are his responsi- 
bilities. 

There are definite obligations inhe- 
rent in the right to write sports. As 
future sports writers you should not 
only be cognizant of them but must 
realize as well in all honesty of con- 
science that should you ignore them, 
you have forfeited your right to a 
place in the field. 

All of you are aware that sports- 
writing offers a personal contact 
between subject and writer, and, later, 
between writer and reader not demon- 
strated in any other section of the 
paper. 


ECAUSE of this freedom of ex- 

pression and because the writer 
is thus considered a specialist in his 
field, he is able to circumvent much 
of the copy desk wrangling that con- 
fronts the general news reporter. 

The city-side reporter knows full 
Well th xt if he describes John Smith 
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as an incompetent in his profession, 
the paper may wind up facing legal 
action. He also knows that very few 
desk men would allow that statement 
to slip by in that form. 

Not so with the sportswriter. Over 
the past few years, when the Brooklyn 
Dodgers were having no end of diffi- 
culty finding a leftfielder, a whole 
battery of writers covering the club 


A popular speaker on his favor- 
ite subjects, Jerry Izenberg gave 
this address before the 1957 Con- 
vention. A close friend of Marion 
O’Neil, Central High School, Pater- 
son, N. J., through whose kind of- 
fices Mr. Izenberg appeared on 
that program, he was described 
as “a very clever writer who will 
be going places’. Miss O’Neil, long 
associated with school press work, 
is not only a keen observer of bud- 
ding talent but a prophet as well. 
Her friend was on the Paterson 
Evening News last March. Now, 
as can be seen, he has moved to a 
larger city. If he follows the 
principles he has outlined here, 
and we believe he will, there is 
no question about his future suc- 
cess. 


took regular cracks at the parade oi 
candidates for the post. 

Now the percentages in this case 
dictated that whoever the two Dodger 
managers over that stretch of time 
played in leftfield faced a rough road. 
The Dodgers, as chief contenders, na- 
turally had difficulty trading with 
clubs reluctant to strengthen them. 

It’s therefore only too easy to ri- 
dicule individually the various players 
tried at that spot. But one New York 
writer came up with a lead that point- 
ed out the crying need for help at 
the position without heaping needless 
scorn on the individuals involved. It 
went something like this: 

BROOKLYN — This is a city with- 
out an airport, an opera house or a 
leftfielder. 


That stands out sharply as sports 
writing at its best. 


It certainly fills every obligation to 
the reader without collecting his in- 
terest at the expense of flinging use- 
less ridicule on any one individual. 


N°” in the above case there may be 
an honest feeling on the part of 
the reporter that the front office has 
failed to do its best to fill the “weak 
link”. 

This still has no place in his story. 
He is a reporter not a fortune-teller 
and that’s something that none of you 
can afford to forget. 

On the other hand a sports colum- 
nist, as opposed to the sports writer, 
is expected to be opinionated and 
could conceivably blame the existing 
situation on poor management. But 
the problem of good taste and objec- 
tivity is still uppermost in his mind. 


The formula for keeping within his 
moral bounds is an easy one. Any 
columnist can do it by asking himself 
a few simple questions: 

Am I Sure I’m Right! 

Can I Support My Contention With 
Facts? 

Will It Help The Reader To Fully 
Understand The Situation? 

Am I Critical Just For The Sake Of 
Sensationalism? 


If you still get the right answers 
then go ahead and write it. These 
same rules hold true of all types ol 
criticism you will be in a position to 
level as a sports writer. 


O ELABORATE further, let’s take 

a situation that arose in the 1956 
World Series. In the sixth game with 
the score tied in the 10th inning, the 
Yankees deliberately passed Duke Sni- 
der to pitch to Jackie Robinson al- 
though the winning run was in scor- 
ing position. 

Bob Turley was the Yankee Pitcher 
and, on two previous occasions, the 
same strategy was successfully em_ 
ployed. But Robinson drilled a hard 
line-drive to left field that Enos 
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Slaughter appeared to misjudge and 
the game was over. 


Here the temptations are two-fold: 


1. Turley, Yankee catcher Yogi 
Berra, and Manager Casey 
Stengel, were way off the beam 
in calling for another fast ball 
when it had already fooled 
Robinson twice. 


. Slaughter is the goat because 
he should have caught Robin- 
son’s drive. 


In both cases the writer might be 
correct but to write it and let it go 
at that weakens his position as a wri- 
ter and certainly doesn’t fulfill the 
obligation the writer has to bring 
home the story. 


The thorough reporter who looks 
for the whys as well as the hows will 
dig. He has to do it quickly and he 
has to do it thoroughly, but these are 
the answers he’ll find. 


1. The Yankee’s brain trust or- 
dered the fast ball despite the 
fact that they knew Robbie 
would be guessing because Tur- 
ley, by the Dodgers own admis- 
sion, is the hardest thrower 
they faced all year. The extra 
inning was a time-killer and 
the shadows over home plate 
were considerably dark. 


. They passed Snider because he 
was a southpaw and percen- 
tage dictated that move against 
a right-hander. 


. They called for the fast ball 
because they felt they might 
sneak it by with the darkness 
on their side. 


Robinson said he doubted that 
Slaughter could have caught the blow. 
Slaughter himself said the ball took 
off at the last instant. 


OW the reporter can take it from 

there. But it’s’ obvious that a lot 
more work will go into the story. The 
original snap judgements may hold 
but the checking involved fulfills the 
writer’s obligation. 


In cases of this type, you’ve got to 
remember that your chief function is 
to report. Over 30,000 people were at 
Ebbets Field that day, countless mil- 
lions saw the game on television. Since 
the climax took place in left field, a 
good 250-300 feet from home plate, 
your snap judgement on whether the 
ball should or should not have been 
caught is meaningless unless you can 
follow through and prove it to the 
reader by telling him exactly how the 
players involved felt — and only the 
players can tell you that. 


Two 


This is the same reason that many 
times during the baseball season an 
official scorer will check with the in- 
fielder involved in a questionable play 
before awarding a hit or an error. 


Sports people, it has been my hap- 
py discovery, are among the most 
frank and straight-forward people in 
the world. 


On most occasions they speak with 
a candor rarely found in interviewees. 
They do this because, with a few iso- 
lated exceptions, they know the role 
the sportswriter plays in establishing 
their position with the public. 

Confidence is easily established be- 
tween the writer and athlete but here 
a new form of obligation for the wri- 
ter asserts itself. The obligation is 
that he has to respect a confidence 
and to realize the damage he may do 
if he violates it. 


Everyone wants a scoop; and during 
your careers you will, if you are as 
sharp as you appear today, have many 
of them. But tread easily in your 
eagerness. 


Not too long ago a well known pro- 
fessional athlete was being considered 
for a movie contract. He did not in- 
form the club to which he was unde) 
contract, fearing it might endanger 
his position with the team. He was 
especially concerned because the stu- 
dio was still awaiting final results 
of his screen test 


E confidently mentioned his worry 

to a writer one day and was sur- 
prized and then angered to read the 
whole story in the next day’s paper. 

This is a graphic example of what 
I’ve been trying to bring home to you. 
The club was angered because it found 
out second hand. The player, mean- 
while, was furious because a con- 
fidence had been v.olated. The writer 
had a scoop in the sense that it was a 
“first” but it was a pretty unimpor- 
tant story to the average reader. 

Mow put yourself in the player’s 
place for a moment. When a real story 
develops do you think you’d give it to 
that same writer? Here the failure to 
meet an obligation will probably re- 
turn to haunt the writer at some dis- 
tant date. 

As sports writers you will be given 
numerous confidences. A coach may 
discuss the exact method by which he 
hopes to stop the opposing team’s 
chief threat, players may ask your 
opinion about the merits of the Ca- 
nadian Football League as opposed to 
American pro football, and you will 
learn many things about the private 
lives of the athletes you cover day 
after day. 


Again, you must move easily. You 
are on dangerous ground. If a c ach 
gives you an inside piece of str: tegy 
you will know what to look for a; the 
game progresses to give your story 
that extra something. You will also be 
in a fine position for an excellent 
post-game story. 


But violate the trust placed in you 
and the coach will never give you ano- 
ther story, other coaches and players 
will shy away from you and, worse yet 
you will be doing harm to a man who 
was willing to gamble on you with his 
entire pre-game plan. That plan is a 
pretty valuable piece of information 
when you realize that coaches are 
paid strictly on the games they win. 


There is still another side to this 
picture of obligation — one which in 
many instances can be just as difficult 
to carry out; the obligation you will 
have to yourself. 


It is not an everyday occurence fora 
sports writer to have the opportunity 
to fight for a cause in which ne really 
believes. But when the occasion arises 
and you are faced with various pres- 
sures that would keep you from 
battling for something you are ina 
position to acomplish in the way of 
righting a wrong — it is your duty 
not to back down. 


AST YEAR we discovered, quite by 

accident, that sports programs at 
two of the city’s three public schools 
were virtually down to their last dol- 
lar. This disclosure came about when 
an irate parent reported that his son 
had been injured at a football game 
and that there was no stretcher avail- 
able to him. 

A check with the schol in question 
proved the parent wrong but it also 
revealed that the school’s only stret- 
cher was unserviceable and lack of 
funds not only prevented its replace- 
ment but was also bringing about a 
severe crisis in the entire athletic 
setup. 

We launched a drive for a com- 
plete revision of the financing me- 
thods then in operation. One influen- 
tial member of the board of education 
warned we wouldn’t get a single vote 
and the end product would only be 
to hold ourselves open to ridicule. 

That started us rolling. We wrote 
letters and visited athletic directors 
throughout the northern half of the 
state. A series of hard-hitting articles 
followed in which the entire staff 
from the sports editor down had 4 
hand. A feature editorial by the man- 
aging editor climaxed the drive 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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The Little Things Count 


IN THE PRODUCTION OF A “FINISHED” YEARBOOK 


N yearbook production, it is the littie 

things that count. Taken alone, 
they may not amount to much; taken 
wgether, their total can be monu- 
mental. It is these seemingly incon- 
sequental items that make the dif- 
ference between a complete book and 
one that remains just below the level 
of real accomplishment. 

The final touches count. Have you 
ever noticed a young lady do a job 
with her lipstick? make the final twist 
to a lock of hair? smooth out her 
dress when arising from a chair? 
Have you ever seen a boy adjust his 
tie? pull down his sweater? make a 
final inspection of his person? Do 
you take a final look at the copy for 
the yearbook to make sure all the 
illustrations are in the right place? 
the captions are correct? the printer’s 
instructions are clear? If so, you are 
on the way towards technical per- 
fection. 


Journalists are taught to write thier 
news stories with all events and per- 
sons clearly identified. People who 
write stories and books take time to 
introduce the setting and the char- 
acters so those who read will have 
aclear picture of what is taking p!ace. 
Every related incident has its place in 
the plot and is introduced only if it 
isa part of the completed work. 

All of us use and read books and we 
know that they are organized in a 
specific manner based on custom and 
procedure. We know the title and the 
author, the printer, the place where 
they are published, the copyright, the 
editions, and where to find the table 
of contents and the index. There is a 
reason for all of this or it wouldn’t 
be there. Magazines have their style 
and format. Some newspapers include 
an index to their editions, particularly 
in the Sunday issues. A few publish 
an annual index for they are prime 
sources of reference at all times. Any- 
thing that lacks these details soon 
disappears from our shelves. It has 
no value and little use. 


T#s leads up to the yearbook, the 

record of a school year, filled with 
pictures 
work of 
the moment it is issued until it wears 
out years hence. Does it meet all these 
require nents? Many do, but the num- 


and names and a reference 
no mean consequence from 


ber th 
things 
and us 


t fail to touch upon the little 
hat make a book identifiable, 
ful, are legion. 
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Pick up a yearbok and open it. 
There’s usually a double-page spread 
of the school and its setting, typical 
of so many. It is a good looking build- 
ing and the picture is taken from an 
angle that stresses the beauty of its 
suroundings. It is not expected that 
it will be defaced with descriptive 
type. This would have meant extra 
expense, either to print over the pic- 
ture or to make a cut-out for an in- 
sertion. And expense is an important 
factor. So one turns to the next page. 
Here is the name of the _ boox. 
It has appeared on the cover so this 
is not news. We are happy to know 
the year it was printed. But what 
school printed it? And in what city 
and state is the school located? We 
look at the next page, and the next 
and the next. No clue to its identity 
is provided. Perhaps we can find it 
in the advertising section. Here we 
find plenty of telephone numbers. If 
we get stuck on the road, the Central 
Garage will help out when we ‘phone. 
The Brand Names Center has a tele- 
phone, too. The First National Bank 
congratulates the seniors and if they 
wish to be sure of the sentiment they 
may telephone CAnal 6.9950. One 
gentle soul adds 743 C Street. That 
helps out some but there may be a 
good many C Streets between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. Another ad is 
run upside down. This might help but, 
no, there’s no clue at that spot. 
After all, it is not the advertiser’s re- 
sponsibility to identify the book. 


ACK to the front again. Next comes 

a full page portrait of Mr. McBain 
or Mr. Allen or someone else. It is pre- 
sumed he had a first name and a 
middle initial but that is a carefully 
guarded secret. What he is to the 
school, one does not know. He could 
be the Prncipal, a favorite teacher, 
the head janitor, a benefactor, the 
chairman of the board of education 
or the mayor of the city. It is not wise 
to decide too quickly for there might 
be two men of the same name and 
prominence in town. Any telephone 
book would tell that story. He must 
be something important or he 
wouldn’t be there. 


Most schools have a faculty — at 
least that’s what one can expect of a 
school — but the teacher shortage 
seems to have hit our schools very 
hard. Few are represented in the 
book. The departamental representa- 


tion is rather meagre. They. may have 
decided on a given number of spaces 
and then drawn the names out of a 
hat. Most of the pictures are of young 
teachers. They smile nicely and pose 
in nonchalant fashion for their can- 
dids. The older ones look a bit grim. 
They’ve been through this before and 
remember what frights they were in 
the previous issues. Of course, film is 
expensive and the student photogra- 
pher is a very busy person. So this one 
shot will have to do. The pictures are 
wonderful. Full names are spelled out 
for the attractive secretaries. The rest 
have to get by with Mr. Jones or Miss 
Smith or just F. A. Brown and C. L. 
Brooks. One says “history”, another 
specifies it as “U. S. History, another, 
“H.E.”, probably Home Economics. It 
doesn’t seem to matter. Let the 
reader figure it out. 


One sport jacketed, crew cut mem- 
ber, points out something on what ap- 
pears to be a map. Background doesn’t 
matter. A cropping job has been done 
here. After all, every picture must be 
the same size. One must have the 
steampipe show on the right. It‘s quite 
in order to amputate the hand that 
points to something on the left. Here’s 
a good shot of a window looking out 
on a distant roof and, in the fore- 
ground a suit of clothes. The light 
obscures the face but there’s a caption 
so everyone will know who it is meant 
to be. One is all head, the next man is 
cut off at the knees, another is scalp- 
ed skillfully but there’s some nice 
grass below that has to be shown; it 
is such a rare commodity! There’s 
another person caught behind the 
windshield of a car. The hood is 
shown but not the make. This may 
be a bit of delicacy to conceal the 
age of a teacher’s car. There’s some- 
thing symmetrical, too about the row 
of lockers in a hall in the next pic- 
ture. Oh, that’s a teacher in front— 
three-quarter length. 


HE BOOK is printed on white pa- 

per. That must be the reason why 
the illustrations are so white. We 
must be sure nothing will detract from 
the color of the page. The senior class 
photos are uniform in size. So much 
to the good. Some look straight ahead, 
some to the left and some to the 
right. Others look up, some are very 
much interested in the upper corners 
of the page while a few seem to see 
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Public Relations and The Adviser 


The sudden interest in the Adviser to the student pub- 
lications as a person of consequence in the public rela- 
tions program of the schools is surprising only in that it 
has been delayed so long. Such a relationship has long 
been evident to those who have been engaged in publica- 
tions activities but it has never seemed to have caught 
on in the front office. This does not apply to all school 
systems, of course, for many Advisers have served in both 
capacities in some systems for years. 7 

Before the step can be taken that will make the Adviser 
both a director in the student publication area and an 
operator in the field of public relations, the differences 
between the two should be clearly defined. Public rela- 
tions is a term with specific connotations that set it 
apart from the operation of a news bureau. And it is 
our belief that when public relations is used in connection 
with the Adviser it is realy publicity for the schools through 
news releases that is in the minds of the proponents more 
than the broad term, “public relations’. 

The Adviser is close to what could be called the machinery 
for collecting and disseminating news. This has to be, 
for without the coverage of the school, the student news- 
paper would not be performing its mission. It is always 
the hope of the Adviser and the staff that what appears 
in the paper is news, not a re-write of something that is 
well known to everyone before it shows up in the news- 
paper. How the Adviser can reconcile the desire for news 
in his paper and the wish of the local daily to have news 
that is fresh, both coming at the same time, is a matter 
than requires skillfull handling. 

Public relations touches upon the creation of a happy 
climate of public thought for the program of the school. 
It requires the building of a long-range program in close 
cooperation with the administration. Seldom is the stu- 
dent publication used to explain what the schools are 
trying to do. This information has appeared usually in 
the bulletins issued by the school officials. We have long 
recommended that the administration use the student 
publications, as they would use the daily papers, to ex- 
plain their aims and objectives to their public. The school 
papers are built-in mediums of communication, well and 
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widely read by the very segment of the population that 
will wield the greatest influence in matters pertainii:g to 
the schools. This has happened but rarely. 

Advisers are built-in to the student publications, They 
are able to handle their assignments well, as the records 
testify so frequently. Whether they can take on at a 
moment’s notice the wider field of public relations js 
a moot question. This field has its psychological aspects, 
its peculiar professionalities, its grasp of timing, of phrase- 
ology, and the application of principles so much a part 
of modern advertising campaign. 

We hope that the steps will be taken carefully and wise- 
ly. The first one, we believe, is to develop the news bureau 
aspect. When that is well-established, public relations 
may begin. We feel that it would place too many Ad- 
visers in an unfavorable light if they had to assume the 
responsibility without being fully acquainted with the de- 
tails. Too many snap judgments can be employd as a 
measure of the type and volume of the work being done. 
There are many that rate such an official on the num- 
ber and length of stories that appear in the public press. 
Whether anything appears there depends on the city editor 
and Advisers have no control over him. 

Let’s watch this development carefully. Let’s be cautious 
about stepping into it until we know just what is to be 
expected of us. And if we’re going to take over one of 
the most skillfully organized operations of modern times, 
let us be sure we are prepared for it and that we are com- 
pensated in kind. 


<> <> <> 


The Ethical Concept 


A new view of what lies back of the writer of sports by 
the young journalists entering the field is given in this 
issue by Jerry Izenberg. His account of what sport writing 
requires of the reporter is far from that pictured on the 
stage and screen and in some of the popular literature 
of the day. It is far more in line with what is being 
taught in journalism classes and staff work in high schools 
than the spectacular presentations elsewhere. 

Aside from the strictly mechanical details of the work, 
the gathering of materials, the interviews and the prepara- 
tion of the stories, is the basic standard of ethical con- 
duct which Mr. Izenberg brings out so cleariy. Apparent- 
ty, it takes a good man, in every sense of the word, to 
be the real reporter and one in whom all may repose con- 
fidence and respect. 

What he has related is nothing more than we should 
expect from a man who is devoted, and dedicated, to his 
work. That this coincides so closely with the things that 
parents and teachers have been trying to inculcate in 
their charges should not be a surprise to them as much 
as it will be a surprise to those who have had a different 
idea of what such a profession requires. 

It is encouraging, too, that in this, as in all phases of 
honorable and upright employment, the application of 
the Golden Rule is the strong and permanent code that 
arbitrates all decisions. This on an extension of sports- 
manship to the writer as well as the player of the game 
It goes beyond them to the observers and to the readers of 
the papers reporting them. 

The examples he gives of the effects of “scoops”, 80 
often stressed in fast-moving fiction, places them in their 
true and proper place. We hope that this relation will 
have a decided effect on the approach to sport writing oD 
the part of our school staffs and to their consideration of 
it as a means of future livelihood. 
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Scholastic Editors Meet, 
Greet Young Ambassador 


MBASSADORS to the United States come and go — 
most of the time without meeting Young America. 

The case of Constantine Malamos, a special Ambas- 
sador of Greece, is different. 

Meetings with young Americans — particularly with a 
group of New York City High School Editors — highlighted 
his brief goodwill mission to these shores. 

Constantine had a special reason to meet with Amer- 
ican students. He’s a schoolboy himself, in his native 
Athens. 

No ordinary diplomat, the 14-year-old boy visited the 
United States as Child Ambassador of Greece. His trip 
was sponsored by the Share Your Birthday Foundation, 
an international organization that supports the exchange 
of gifts and friendship, instead of bullets and bombs, be- 


tween the students who will be the leaders of tomorrow’s 
world. 


ONSTANTINE was chosen to bring greetings from 

Greece when he won a Share Your Birthday essay com- 
petition in Athens. Like any just-appointed Ambassador, 
he had one special request. Constantine wrote to the 
Foundation to say: “I hope I will have time to see your 
big Woolworth’s.” 

Because the variety store chain was happy to make that 
dream come true, Constantine’s coast-to-coast itinerary 
was expanded to include New York, location of the biggest 
of the big Woolworth’s stores he asked to see. 

In New York, the goodwill Ambassador’s welcome in- 
cluded all of the trappings of honorary citizenships — and 
then some. 

He was the hero of an official reception at City Hall; 
he saw the city from the top of the famous Wooolworth 
Building tower; he met Charles H. Silver, president of 
the Board of Education, and visited the Statue of Liberty; 
he was interviewed by the press and appeared on TV; 
he toured the United Nations under the auspices of the 
Greek Ambassador; he recorded his impressions for Radio 
Athens and the Voice of America; he was invited to the 
opening game of the 1957 World Series, his first baseball 
game; and he got to see the largest Woolworth’s store, 
and to meet some fellow-students. 

With Woolworth’s playing host, Constantine was given 
the chance to spend an hour at the chain’s largest store, 
Selecting toys to be given to Greek children on behalf of 
the children of America. The 500 gifts he selected for 
his contemporaries at home were multiplied by ten by the 
live-and-dime chain; the windfall of toys and games is 
how en route to Athens on a US. Navy ship. 


Wo LWORTH’S also arranged a birthday party—cake, 

e: tertainment and all—and made it possible for Con- 
stantii e to meet the scholastic editors at a press con- 
ferenc’ that wound up his visit to New York. 
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CONSTANTINE & CONSIDINE ... stars of scholastic 
editors press conference, held in Memorial Library of the 
Overseas Press Club, Sept. 19, and attended by editors 
of leading New York City public, private and parochial 
high schools. Constantine is Constantine Malamos — 
Child Ambassador of Greece, visiting the U. S. as a re- 
presentative of the international Share Your Birthday 
Foundation. Constantine’s visit to New York City was 
co-sponsored by Woolworth’s. Cunsidine is Bob Considine 
— famous International News Service columnist, New York 
Journal-American feature writer, and radio-TV personal- 
ity, who greeted the students and the youthful “Ambas- 
sador” from Athens. 


Editors, reporters and photographers from more than 
fifty public, private and parochial high schools in the city 
met Constantine at the Overseas Press Club, and question- 
ed him about everything from rock ’n roll, to cosmetics, 
smoking, segregation, Cyprus, sports, studies and schools. 
Moderator was Tom Whitney, longtime Moscow cor- 
respondent and presently a member of the Foreign Desk 
of The Associated Press. 


Overseas Press Club member Bob Considine was also 
present. He told the young editors of his own love for 
the Fourth Estate, and gave them some pointers about 
ways and means of achieving a successful career in journ- 
alism. 


Along with other adults members of the press group who 
observed the proceedings, he noted that he was deeply im- 
pressed with the professional know-how exhibited by the 
scholastic editors. 


One of those editors used the conference as an op- 
portunity to invite Constantine to visit their school, The 
Bronx High School of Science. 

For himself, Constantine had one thing to say, after 
meeting the student press: “Mission accomplished.” 





Poetry Of The Month 


The staff of the Constellation, 
Servite High School, Detroit, Mich., 
under the direction of Sister Mary de 
Lourdes, the Adviser, selected the 
seasonal peotry for this issue of the 
Review. 

<> 


Dead Facts Verify Fast Yule; 
Hot Rod Steers Wrong Way 


“Twas the night before Christmas 
And all through the lands, 
Millions of people 
Made last minute plans. 
While in our great country, 
As the snow drifted down, 
Mothers and fathers looked out 
With a frown. 
Far-off in the distance 
Came frightening sounds 
Of hot-rods racing 
On icy grounds. 
Then out on the street, 

There rose a new clatter, 
Parents sprang to the windows 
To see what was the matter. 

Sprawled out in the space 
Of thirty, wee feet, 
Were the remains of two cars, 
Their drivers in defeat. 
So the moral of this story 
Is plain to see, 
You'll have a Merry Christmas 
If you drive carefully. 
Carol Kurz ’59 
Constellation 
Servite High 
Detroit, Michigan 
<> 


... Seasonal 


My father knows that winter’s here, 
Because the motor freezes, 

The baby knows that winter’s here, 
Because she’s got the sneezes. 


My brother knows that winter’s here, 
Because the sidewalk’s snowy, 

And sister knows that winter’s here, 
Because her hair looks blowy. 


Mother knows that winter’s come 
Because her clothes turn stiff, 

And Uncle knows that winter’s here, 
(He drove into a drift). 


Ah, yes, I know that winter’s here, 
My own little way I’ve chosen, 
I know because my nose gets cold, 
And my feet and ears are frozne! 
Patty Bean 
The Lantern 
High School 
Pendleton, Oregon 


Sour Grapes 


Well, he stood me up. 
Do you think I care? 
I’m sure not crying 
In utter despair! 


He’s not so great, 
He’s only fair. 

I can find another 
Almost anywhere. 


He can’t even dance. 
He steps on my feet. 
And on top of that, 
What conceit! 


He’s not good looking, 
He’s much too tall, 
And I don’t care, 

Not at all. 


Never again 

Will I ever fall 

But I think I'll stay home 
In case he should call. 


Daryl Corr 
Trade Winds 
Chamberlain Vocational High 
Washington, D. C. 
<> 


A Christmas Prayer 
For Peace 


Please, God, let him dream tonight 

Of holly wreathes and candle light, 

Of houses warm and all aglow 

On streets piled high with glistening 
snow. 

And let him dream awhile of toys, 

Bright painted toys, made just for 
boys, 

Of books and games and skates and 
skis 

Piled underneath gay Christmas 
trees. 

But in his dream of Yuletide fun, 
Oh please, dear God, leave out a gun. 
Mary Kay O’Connell 
St. Mary’s Static 
St. Mary’s College 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

< 


The Reason For Christmas 


Beneath a dark and wintry sky 

Was born the Son of God most High 
Who came from heaven’s throne away 
To be laid in a crib of hay. 


He hadn’t any place to go 

(No one would let Him in, you know.) 
So, on the night of His holy birth, 

A stable held heaven here on earth. 


There, in Holy Infancy, 
Was the wonder of Divinity. 
What brought Him down from Heav’n 
above? 
I know the answer: it was LOVE. 
Joan Roberts 
The Signpost 
Catholic High 
Red Bank, N.J. 
<> 


An Angel 


Now suppose I were an angel, 
All proper like and such. 
What should be the good of it, 
Without my earthly touch? 


An angel never gets to scratch his 
back, 

A relief no other can match. 

What can be the good of it, 

Without an itch to scratch? 


That cooling glass of lemonade, 
When summer’s at its worst. 

And what could be the good of it, 
An angel has no thirst! 


And after a hard day’s work is done, 
To doze by the evening fire. 

But what can be the use of it, 

An angel’s never tired! 


So when I contemplate those things 
I sorta have to smile. 
And since I kinda like it here, 
I think I’ll stay awhile. 
Daryl Corr ’57 
Trade Winds 
Chamberlain Vocational High 
Washington, D. C. 
<-> 


The Legend Of The Star 


The big bright stars will shine tonight, 
To show that Christ is born. 

But I, a lonely little star, 

Am very much forlorn. 


I want to shine for Jesus, too, 
Because I love Him so. 

But mamma said. “You are too small.” 
And so I must not go. 


I hide my little sparkle shine, 
Just wondering, waiting, wondering. 
I take a peek out of the clouds. 
Oh! Then it just starts thundering. 


And mamma star comes twinkling 
back, 

She says, “Lord Jesus is born.” 

And God commands all stars to shine, 

For none must weep or mourn. 


I slide right down into my place, 
And glitter bright for Him. 
The Baby Jesus likes my shine. 
He says, “You are not dim!” 
Marilynne Simmons—308 
Madonna News 
Awiora, Ill. 
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Marie Mudra, Chicago Adviser, Author 
Covers High School Life In New Novel 


T is news when an Adviser makes 

news and in this instance, Marie 
Mudra, long identified with the Far- 
ragut Scroll, the newspaper of Farra- 
gut High School, Chicago, and with 
the Log, its yearbook, has capitalized 
on her work to turn out a novel that 
portrays high school students, their 
problems and adjustments in a reali- 
stic manner. In Look Beyond Tomor- 
row, the school newspaper is the ve- 
hicle for carrying the plot, conveying 
the reader from beginning to end, and 
providing a background which is easi- 
ly understood and appreciated by 
those who are familiar with the pu- 
blications and their staffs. 


Marie Mudra was born in Chicago, 
attended Chicago Teachers College, re- 
ceived her Bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Chicago, her M.A. from 
Columbia University, and has taken 
writing courses at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. She has taught all grades in 
schools and for twenty.two years 
taught journalism and English in high 
school. She has also given courses in 
citizenship and civics to foreign pu- 
pils. Today, besides writing, she lec- 
tures and gives book reviews before 
clubs and teaches four adult writing 
groups. 

Mrs. Mudra’s parents came from 
Bohemia in the late ‘90’s and settied 
in a Czech community in Chicago 
which had its own Czech newspaper, 
churches, lodges and fraternal orga- 
nizations. The oldest of four children, 
she did not know English when she 
started to go to school, and conse- 
quently she suffered untold agony 
from the taunts of her schoolmates 
who labeled her “furriner” and 
“greenhorn.” 


ER first success in writing came 

in the fourth grade when she 
wrote a composition about Easter, 
for which she received a bottle of 
perfume which she treasures, still 
Sealed, to this day. She remembers 
this particular occassion, when the 
superintendent of schools visited her 
class, just as she was receiving this 
award. “With his white goatee, mus- 
tache, and shining white hair, he 
looked like Santa Claus, as he patted 
my hair. I can still feel the warmth 
of his hand as he said, ‘Little one, 
you s.all be a writer some day.’” 


com that day on,” says our author, 
''bbled poems, plays in which I 
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was always the beautiful, golden cur- 
ly haired princess (really I was plain 
with straight dark hair) — stories, 
which I read to my brothers, if I could 
corner them long enough to listen to 
me. But no one took my writing se- 
riously, so I hid my stories. 


“One of the biggest thrills of my 
childhood was the day I received my 
own library card, when I was twelve. 
Then and there I decided SOMEDAY 
I would be a writer and bring as much 
joy to other children as I had re- 
ceived from reading the many boxs 
I borrowed weekly from the library. 
I just thirsted for knowledge, afraid 
I’d never be able to read all the book; 
in the library. 


té A through high school and co!- 
lege I especially enjoyed Eng- 
lish and composition, winning prizes 
for my writing. In the next twenty 
years the closest I came to writing 
(except for voluminous notes in my 
diary) was teaching English and 
Journalism at the Farragut High 
School where I was adviser on the 
school yearbook and newspaper. 

“Living in a suburb of Chicago, I 
entered contests conducted by North- 
westerin University in their Midwest- 
ern Writer’s Conferences where I won 
many prizes for features and short 
stories, bringing first place rating 
to my Illinois Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion and National League of Amer- 
can Pen Women (Chicago Chapter) 
with published articles and short sto- 
ries”. 

Mrs. Mudra’s greatest difficulty in 
writing lies in a mental block which 
she hits after getting ideas easily and 
organizing her material with enthu- 
siasm. The mental block is. “Who'll 
want to read this?” It takes her a long 
time to overcome this obstacle. She 
also confesses that it takes consider- 
able courage to send out a manuscript, 
knowing that it may possibly be re- 
jected. 


Although she doesn’t have a green 
thumb, Mrs. Mudra likes to putter in 
her garden. She works cross-word 
puzzles daily and reads everything. 
She saves bookmarks and collects pop- 
pies on anything — linen, silver, chi- 
na, pictures, etc. Most of all she likes 
to help people with their writing. 
When someone she has aided makes a 
sale or wins a prize, she feels even 


Marie Mudra 


better than when she herself has 
achieved succes. She feels that even if 
a writer’s work does not sell, writing 
does something wonderful for the 
writer. 

“For twenty-two years I have serv- 
ed in every office and committee in 
the Scholastic Press Guild of Chicago 
— a group of advisers and editors of 
high school newspapers, in the greater 
Chicago area. Here I conduct a crea- 
tive writing workshop, acting as judge 
in their contests. For years I was a 
member of the council which plans 
the University of Illinois State Press 
Conferences for high school editors 
and advisers each fall. There in 1954 
I was awarded the gold key ‘for me- 
ritorious service in scholastic journal- 
ism.’ I still attend their annual con- 
ferences.” 


Sister Ignatius Loyola, former Ad- 
viser to Cathedral Chronicle, Cathe- 
dral High School, Springfield, Mass., 
is now Adviser to the yearbook of the 
College of Our Lady of the Elms, 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Miss Edith Lutton, Adviser to the 
Blue and White Courier, Fort Lup- 
ton, Col., High School, has been re- 
cuperating from a surgical operation 
and hopes to return to school about 
the first of December. 


Brother Donald Bradley, S. M., is 
serving as Adviser to the Crusader, 
Riordan High School, San Francisco, 
Cal,. during the absence of Brother 
Robert Nunes who is studying this 
year in St. Louis, Mo. 











Thanks to Miss Barbara Garfunkel, 
Adviser to the Miami High Times, 
Miami, Fla., Senior High School, and 
her staff, we have the selection of 
editorials for this month. 


Happy Birthday, U.N. 
Yesterday, October 24, as Sputnik 
circled the globe every hour and a 
half, and the Middle East situation 
grew more explosive every second, 
the world celebrated the twelfth an- 


niversary of the founding of the 
United Nations. 


To many, this did not seem like a 
very happy birthday; indeed, to them 
the U.N. seems to be failing in its 
mission to free future generations 
from the “scourge of war.” Yet, the 
critics of the United Nations see only 
the disheartening side of the story 
— the “crises” that are becoming, un- 
fortunately, almost commonplace; 
the wrangling, bickering, and unwill- 
ingness to compromise that bog down 
every major proposal; and the ever- 
increasing, seemingly irreconcilable 
rift between East and West, coupled 
with the frenzied scramble for 
“friends” made by each side. 


While, as supporters of the United 
Nations, we acknowledge these short- 
comings, we also appreciate the many 
achievements of this organization dur- 
ing its twelve years of existence: the 
prevention of total war in Korea and 
later in Egypt; the amazing work of 
the Specialized Agencies in improv- 
ing health, education, and welfare all 
over the world; and finally, the initial 
steps toward “atoms for peace” and 
a practical plan for world disarma- 
ment. 


What the U.N. does and decides in 
the months and years to come will 
affect us directly; it is, therefore, our 
job to learn about the vital issues of 
our world and to become informed, 
intelligent supporters of the United 
Nations. 

—ES. 
Forest Park Press, 
Forest Park High 
Baltimore, Md. 

This editorial handles a_ typical 
school problem in a clever way, lean- 
ing it towards a humorous slant. 


Editorial 


Everyone seems to be waiting tense- 
ly for the starting kickoff of this old 
game called LUNCH. You've probably 
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EDITORIALS ... Choice Of The Month 


either heard of the game, or have been 
an unlucky victim of it. The whistle 
is about to be blown and the players 
are anxiously awaiting the signal that 
will soon start the game. At this 
exciting point books and classes are 
completely forgotten and the “call of 
the stomach holds sway’. Every little 
sound makes them jump. RING—the 
kick-off has sounded! Gangway, fra- 
gile girls. Everyone’s for himself 
now. Arunning start brings the track 
stars to the halls, with the guys who 
couldn’t run around the block in Phys. 
Ed., a close second. 


An unexpected tackle and a stumb- 
ling victim loses his chance to win 
the race. A forgotten lunch ticket 
causes another to slow down. A goal 
line seems to be the destination of 
everyone at once. No wonder though, 
it’s the cafeteria door. Now, the only 
major problem after you make the 
touchdown in an amazing number of 
seconds, is to get that extra point — 
the food. You may be one of those 
persons that think fast also and say, 
“The sooner the better’. One of your 
friends about ten yards closer to the 
object of the game is looking at you, 
so all of a sudden, you remember 
something you MUST tell him about 
his geometry homework, and then try 
to make it in the first down. As you 
are in the middle of the line plunge 
the referee taps your shoulder and 
greets you with some heart-breaking 
news — “Penalty .. . back of the line, 
buddy”, and all of your neck-break- 
ing speed was in vain. 

Sorry to say this incident isn’t ex- 
aggerated very much. Let’s all slow 
down and be more considerate of 
others in getting to the lunch line, 
whichever one it may be. It will be 
safer and quicker in the long run! 

Hi-Times, 
High School, 
Largo, Fla. 


This Thanksgiving editorial is good 
because it gives a new slant to a not- 
so-new subject, and is characterized 
by definite word pictures. 


Feeling Dejected This 
Thanksgiving? Just Count 
Those Blessings Once More! 


Freedom, Family, Friends, Turkey 
— the highlights and makings of a 
perfect Thanksgiving. Stop and think 
a moment — why, just look at how 
lucky you are! 


Oh, ul 
right, so your mother pulls you = ut 
of bed at six-thirty every morni:.g, 
and maybe your toast is slightly black, 
Why, if she didn’t go through that old 
routine every day, you’d never set 


First, there’s your family. 


and then where 
(Purely a rhetorical 


to school on time; 
would you be? 
question). 

Then there’s Dad. I know, you can’t 
have the car every Friday night; but 
whom would you turn to when you 
need a dollar or two for that big date? 
And don’t forget your brothers and 
sisters that you’re always on such 
peaceful terms with! (How could you 
forget?) 

Let’s face up to it, what about your 
friends? Friends are the most worth- 
while things around, and you'd be in 
a pretty pickle without them! 

Most of all, our final point is the 
fact that you live in America. Last 
year on Thangsgiving Day thousands 
of weary Hungarians, after thir flight 
to freedom, thankfully ate turkey here 
in America. 


Well, don’t you agree it was worth 
taking time out to think? And mind 
you have one tremendous Thanks- 
giving. Oh yes; just in case you should 
over-indulge in the turkey and cran- 
berry sauce, you can always be thank- 
ful for the bicarbonate soda. 

Wilbur Cross News 
Wilbur Cross High 
New Haven, Conn. 

The following editorial makes 
world situations come alive for the 
average student. It is especially 
good because they deal with definite 
examples rather than generalizations, 


ls A World Goverment For Us? 


The president of the world comes 
from Indonesia. The vice-president 
is Turkish and the secretary of the 
world treasury makes his permanent 
address in Barcelona, Spain. The laws 
governing the people of the earth are 
made by a parliament whose home is 
in Switzerland. 


Is this a dream or can this be real 
some day? The idea of a world gov- 
ernment is not a new one and its 
feasibility has been discussed many 
times. It is the contention of some 
that all national ties would of neces- 
sity have to be broken and that the 
inhabitants of the earth would be- 
come citizens of the world instead of 
citizens of Siam, the United States, 
or Peru. 

Another school of thought main- 
tains that while an international 
money system and language would be 
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required, the peoples of the world 
could still retain their national pride 
and customs. 

Some Americans would be happy to 
go along with the world government 
movement provided the global con- 
stitution is patterned after that of 
the U. S. and that the world head be 
an American or Canadian. This brings 
to mind the first of several problems 
that a world political administration 
would cause. Whose laws would pre- 
vail and whose punishments would be 
administered? Would an American 
like being tried by a Russian judge 
and penalized under a code not un- 
like that of the Arab World? 

Further, which language would be- 
come universal and where would the 
world capital be located? The process 
of forming a world government would 
undoubtedly be much like the creation 
of our United States. Similar prob- 
lems would have to be solved. Could 
the feelings of a bloc of small coun- 
tries influence the actions of the en- 
tire world? Could the poorer areas of 
the globe be taxed equally with the 
more fruitful parts? 


Man’s adventure into space will 
have to be a united one. Will the 
first human space man identify him- 
self to a Marsman (if such a thing 
exists) as an Earthman or an Amer- 
ican? 

Interlude, 
Central High School, 
South Bend, Ind. 


This editorial shows how a local 
school problem can be pointed out in 
a possitive manner. The criticism is 
here; yet the group concerned cannot 
take offense. 


THIS WE BELIEVE 


Should Cheerleaders 
Become Closed Club? 


If you saw the Miami High cheer- 
leaders giving their time after school 
to lead cheers for both sides at the 
varsity-faculty volleyball game, and 
if you saw the same group at the pep 
meeting last Friday, you saw a hard 
working group of girls. 

Yet, this group is getting some 
criticism on the basis that the cheer- 
leading squad is becoming a closed 
club for a special group of girls. 

Certainly the tapping of cheer- 





leaders is synonymous with tapping 
practice | by other clubs. Many stu- 
dents think that being selected to 
Serve the school as cheerleader is a 
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ment of cheerleaders should be made 
over the PA. Such an arrangement 
would help the group combat the 
criticism that it is an “exclusive” or- 
ganization. 

If the cheerleading group is not a 
club, then cheerleaders, some think, 
should be selected by an outside group 
on the basis of ability alone. This 
would leave the cheerleaders free to 
use their time to cheer instead of hav- 
ing to think about prospective mem- 
bers. 

No group deserves more credit for 
its service to the school than the 
cheerleaders. If cheerleaders wants 
to be a closed club, no one will object 
if it gets a charter. If it does not 
want to emulate a service club, then 
it should abandon its clublike char- 
acteristics. 


If these accusations are justified, 
cheerleaders themselves will be the 
first to CHEER constructive criticism 
and act upon the same. 


Miami High Times 
Miami Senior High 
Miami, Fla. 


The Right To Write Sports 


(Continued from Page 2) 


After nearly a year the board voted 
an aggregate allotment of $25,000 as 
additional help for the three city 
schools. 


N ANOTHER occasion we ran a 

series of documented articles 
about gambling on golf courses despite 
the fact that they stepped on several 
indignant toes. 

I relate these two incident because 
I want to show you that after you 
have carefuly weighed the facts; af- 
ter you have asked yourself, is it pure 
sensationalism or does it really mean 
something; and after you’ve asked 
yourself, is it in line with my obliga- 
tinos — and after you’ve gotten the 
right answers to each of those ques- 
tions, if you don’t hit and hit hard 
you don’t belong in the field. 

The sportswriter has been pictured 
as a character who speaks poor Eng- 
lish, spends most of his time in bars 
and wantonly makes or breaks ath- 
letes. 

The vast majority of the working 
press who cover the athletic scene 
today are daily shattering these theo- 
ries. 

They know it is a privilege and a 
responsibility to specialize in their 
chosen field and they do not shrink 
from the challenge. 

I hope all of you are wililng to ac- 
cept it as well. 


The Little Things Count 


(Continued from Page 3.) 


something moving along the floor. 
There are 18 shots on each page. A 
corner is held out for the names. Of 
course, there’s no way of telling what 
name belongs to a given picture. It 
seems to imply that no one could 
possibly forget for, “this is our year- 
book and we know one another.” 
There are some highly interesting 
shots of activities but what they are 
about and who are the participants 
and when and where it happened are 
state secrets. They have classrooms, 
too. Music, woodworking, secretarial 
studies, gym classes are shown. Most 
of them are taken from the back of 
the room so we see the duck and pony 
tails, half a shirt-tail out, and some 
curious figures, bent over so that 
they appear to have no heads at all. 
Apparently, there is no library in this 
school and no such strange things as 
history, English or mathematics clas- 
ses. They, seemingly, are not troubled 
with smelly things in chemistry, and 
there is no danger of anyone’s getting 
a shock in a physics laboratory while 
investigating the strange ways of 
electricity. There can’t be anything as 
unusual as that or it would have 
been shown somewhere in the book. 


THLETICS! This is a wonderful 

section but the lad making the 
wonderful throw, the chap buried un- 
der a miscellaneous pile of legs clutch- 
ing the ball, the winner breasting the 
tape, will forever remain unknown. 
No captions. It could be anyone, any- 
where, anytime. It is important, 
though, to have the coaches, the cap- 
tains and the managers identified. 
Then there are the clubs, good things 
to have. The viewpoint of the photo- 
grapher is clear. Stand them up in 
nice rows, get far back, don’t bother 
with lighting. Some sit behind a 
table that is broad and shiny, for it 
is important to let everyone know 
what nice furniture they have. Faces 
don’t matter as long as they get 
names and names and names with 
first row, second row, third row and, 
to be sure, the 1. to r. angle. What are 
they for? what do they do? how do 
they tie in with the educational pro- 
gram? No one suggested that? 

Now let’s see how these sections 
come. Hmm, no Table of Contents. 
We'll try the Index. It must be some- 
where! No Index! How does one 
handle this book, anyway? Look! 
Only a few pages numbered. How do 
they figure this out? 

This can’t be typical, we say, but 
much of it is true for many books, 
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some of it is true in others and, be- 
lieve it or not, all of it is true in a 
few. 


What can be done about it? Plan. 
Follow a few simple rules that are 
evident to anyone who has ever had 
any kind of book in his hands and 
make the little things count. 

Try this: — 

1. Dummy the Title Page. Five 
things are needed — name of 
the book, year, name of the 
school, city and state. Add the 
street and number and, if ne- 
cessary, postal zone number. 

. Include the page numbers in the 
dummy you prepare for the 
printer. It is customary, con- 
venient, helpful in making up 
the book and in checking copy 
against proofs. Rest assured, 
there’s no law against it. For 
full page illustrations, you can 
skip a page occasionally but car- 
ry it on as if it was a part of 
the book — which it is. 


3. Work up a Table of Contents. 
Many schools devote a whole 
page to it. Some omit it because 
there are so few main divisions. 
Even these have breakdowns 
that can be included as sub- 
heads. It has been done before. 
It will make a good looking page 
— just as if one were getting 
into a real book. 

4. If the person you wish to honor 
at the beginning has a full 
name, use it. Then give his offi- 
cial position. You might like to 
add, as they do in so many of- 
ficial volumes, the year he start- 
ed with you followed by a dash 
to let people know he’s still 
there, such as, 1943 —. 

5. Don’t forget the faculty. If you 
can’t have all of them, decide 
who will make the book. Then 
plan the pages accordingly. 
Staffs that scream about lack of 
space and the expense of the 
thing scatter the cuts at all 
angles like leaves in the fall. 
Plenty of space to waste but not 
enough to give full identification 
to the teachers. 

6. PLAN these pictures in advance! 
Don’t forget light, background, 
timing and all the rest. Candids 
are very much underestimated. 
The artist in this field has a 
trigger mind and he knows the 
instant he sees what he wants, 
how to get it. His reaction is in- 
stantaneous. Not everything he 
takes is successful but enough of 
it comes out so good that his 


technique is not always appre- 
ciated. Further, he takes a good 
many where most student pho- 
tographers let it go on a one 
shot basis. Planning pays. 


. Plan every picture. Take a look 
at the setting in advance. De- 
cide who is to sit or stand in a 
given spot. Check the _ back- 
ground, the lighting, your own 
material and equipment. Then 
when you are ready, your sub- 
jects are ready; not before. 


. Get the names when the pic- 
ture is taken. A planned picture 
may require a diagram with 
squares for each person and with 
each person in his proper place 
Be sure the caption tells the 
story — that it is not a mere 
label. 


. If a picture is so good that it 
tells its story without a caption, 
you are safe in running it with- 
out identification. But if there’s 
the slightest doubt, caption. 


. Remember, this is the report of 
a school year so cover the 
school. This takes imagination 
and ingenuity but it can be done. 


. An activity is a part of the school, 
or it isn’t. If it has no connec- 
tion, it needs no coverage. But 
every club or organization that 
is part of the school should be 
reiated to its program. 'The math 
club or stamp club or French 
club must be outgrowths of the 
educational program of the 
school. They have a reason for 
being. They have to be spon- 
sored by someone. They wouldn’t 
be unless someone felt they were 
needed. Find out, and make it a 
part of the write-up. 


12. Reference to events should be 
specific. Tell when they were 
held, where they were held. Give 
the details as one would find it 
in a newspaper. 


13. When all this is done, plan your 
pages — two pages at a time — 
opposing pages. Good design is 
based on balance. Balance co- 
vers the entire area in view at 
a given time. This may be a mu- 
ral on an entire wall or a snap- 
shot. It may be the end pages 
or any two pages of the book. 
The bottom margins are always 
slightly deeper than those at the 
top of the page. The extreme 
right and left margins are usu- 
ally the same widths. The mar- 
gins in the center toward the 
fold of the book are narrower 


than the outside margins, but 
the two center ones are th same 
in width. That’s the space for 
your operation. If you have pic. 
tures at the top of the page, be 
sure they are on the same leye] 
even though they may be on op- 
posite pages. If you have a large 
cut on the upper left hand cor- 
ner of facing pages, put a large 
one, or balancing groups, on the 
opposite page on the right hand 
side. This keeps the eye within 
the pages. It doesn’t stray. Be- 
fore using the glue or cement, 
move the pictures about until 
you have the pages balance 
Treat copy as a mass in the same 
way you handle a cut. Its alla 
matter of black, white and grey 
space. Balance it. 


14. Now to the matter of an index 
Take a pack of 3x5 white filing 
cards. Start at the beginning of 
the dummy. Don’t index the title 
page, the table of contents or 
any unlabeled pictures. Pick up 
names. Last name first, first 
name, middle initial, page on 
which it appears. List the or- 
ganizations. Take a look at any 
directory or index if you have 
any doubts. File your cards al- 
phabetically. When you hit the 
name a second, third or fourth 
time, add the page number. 
When you are done, you have an 
index and it comes in mighty 
handy. 

These are some of the “little things” 
Others will pop up as you go along 
Try it and you'll find they “count” in 
more ways than one. 


Mrs. Cynthia Baker Sharp, former 
Adviser to the newspaper and yeal- 
book at Peru, Indiana, and in charge 
of the news bureau there from 195l- 
54, instructor at the Indiana High 
School Journalism Institute at Bloom- 
ington, Ind., for six summers, and two 
more at the Southern Schools Press 
Institute at the State University, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., is now Adviser to the 
Eagle, the bi-weekly newspaper 0! 
Edmondson High School, Baltimore, 
which opened its doors for the first 
time this fall. 


Seniors in the Norman, Okla., High 
School, rate newspapers at their fa- 
vorite news media, according to the 
local Transcript. Newspapers drew 
27 votes; television, 81; radio, 69% 
magazines, 24; and discussion, 17. This 
ties in with teenage views throughou! 
the nation. , 


The School Press Review 





With The School Press Associations... Coming Events 


Space, time, a big Yearbook Con- 
test and Conference, and breaking 
in a staff that is 50% new, made it 
impossible to include this department 
in the last issue of the Review. 


Quill and Scroll Society has moved 
from Northwestern University in Chi- 
cago to the State University of Iowa, 
School of Journalism, Iowa City, Ia. 
Lester G. Benz is the new Executive 
Secretary, succeeding the late Edward 
S. Nell. 

The Empire State School Press As- 
sociation held its 20th Anuual Con- 
ference on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Syracuse, N. Y., November 8-9, 
with approximately 350 in attendance. 
Because of the flu epidemic and the 
closing of a number of schools in the 
northern part of the state, this was 
below the normal attendance. Dr. 
Virgil M. Rogers, dean of the School 
of Journalism, told the delegates at 
the banquet that “this is no time to 
be cowed by sputnicks or politicians. 
Help us preserve for the nation, and 
this for all men, the right to be heard, 
to disagree, and to proclaim the truth 
as you see it. In so doing, you may 
reverse the tragic trend toward world 
censorship”. Gene Gilmour is the 
new Executive Secretary, succeeding 
Dario Politella. 


Geneva E. Foss, Director of Publica- 
tion for the school system of Spokane, 
Wash., reports holding a workshop for 
elementary newspaper Advisers and 
another for cartoonists on elementary 
publications, during October. The 
secondary school journalism people 
held a conference at Shadle Park 
high school, the the newest in the 
system, on October 24. The school 
includes a journalism laboratory 
which is attracting much attention. 


O. W. Riegel, Director of the South- 
ern Interscholastic Press Association, 
Washington and Lee University, Lex- 
ington, Va., received a Fulbright grant 
for study in Paris during the current 
academic year, and is on leave until 
September, 1958. 


The University (of Texas) Inter- 
Scholastic League has scheduled a 
Series of ten regional Student Activi- 
ties Conference for the 1957-58 school 
year. Hach will include a journalism 
Sectio.. for student newspaper and 
yearb: ok staffs. 


Decen ver, 1957 


The conferences are conducted at 
various colleges and junior colleges 
throughout the State and are spon- 
sored jointly by the League, the host 
institutions, and the public schools of 
the conference regions. 

The schedule includes: Oct. 12, Uni- 
versity of Houston, Houston; Oct. 19, 
Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las; Nov. 2, Abilene Christian Col- 
lege, Abilene; Nov. 16, Kilgore Col- 
lege, Kilgore; Nov. 23, Southwest 
Teoas State College, San Marcos; Dec. 
7, Odessa College, Odessa; Jan 11, 
Texas A & I College, Kingsville; and 
Jan. 18, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Huntsville. 


The 31st annual State Convention 
of the Interscholastic League Press 
Conference (ILPC), the agency co- 
ordinating journalism activities of the 
University of Texas Interscholastic 
League, is scheduled at The Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, for May 1-2-3, 
1958. 

ILPC State Conventions include the 
State Meet journalism contests, work- 
shops and discussions in various 
phases of newspaper and yearbook 
production, addresses by outstanding 
Texas journalists, and the annual 
election of ILPC student officers. 


Present ILPC officers, elected last 
May, are: Dale Johnson, Liberty High 
School, Liberty, Texas, president; 
(Miss) Pat Rusch, Stephen F. Austin 
High School, Austin, Texas, vice- 
president; and Margaret Hatcher, A. 
C. Jones High School, Beeville, Texas, 
secretary. 


The 36th annual fall meeting of the 
Oklahoma Interscholastic Press As- 
sociation was held at the University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, October 18-19, 
with a large attendance. A yearbook 
short course was included and nine 
workshops in different phases of news- 
paper production. Attendance at 
workshops was limited to one student 
from each school. At a concluding 
ceremony, yearbook critical service 
certificates were presented to groups 
designated as Highest Honors, With 
Honors, and With Merit. Dr. David 
P. Bergin, OU journalism professor, 
is secretary-treasurer of the OIPA. 


Miss Katherine M. Kibler, Anne 
Arundel County Board of Education, 
Annapolis, Md., is the President of the 
Maryland Scholastic Press Advisers 


8 Feb. — Annual Columbia Scho- 
iastic Press Advisers Association Press 
Conference, Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

21-22 Feb. — All-Coast Press Clinic, 
annual convention, Pacific Slope 
School Press, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 


8 Mar. — 33rd Annual Newspaper 
Day, University of California, Los 
Angeels. 


13-14-15 Mar. — 34th Annual Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

11 Apr. — Southern Idaho High 
School Journalism Convention, Idaho 
State College, Pocatello. 

1-2-3 May — State Journalism Meet, 
Interscholastic Press Conference, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 

23-24 May — Meeting, Montana In- 
terscholastic Editorial Association, 
Montana State University, Missoula. 


7 Oct. — Sixth Annual Yearbook 
Workshop, State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 


17-18 Oct. — 18th Annual Confer- 
ence and Short Course on Yearbook 
Production, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


Association for 1957-58. A meeting of 
the MSPAA was held October 11 in 
Baltimore during the annual conven- 
tion of Maryland Teachers Associa- 
tion. An exhibition of school publica- 
tions of the state was featured as a 
part of the Convention with prizes 
awarded for the best showing. 

The Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation held its26th Annuai Conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh on October 25-26 
in cooperation with the University of 
Pittsburg. Local newspaper men and 
women and representatives of ad- 
vertising and public relations con- 
cerns provided the professional back- 
ground for the sectional meetings, as- 
sisted by Advisers from outstanding 
newspapers and yearbooks in the 
state. Carnegie Music Hall was used 
for the social events, Soldiers and 
Sailors Memorial Hall for the General 
Sessions, and local hotels for the 
housing. Dudley W. G. Gordon, Avalon 
High School, Pittsburgh, was Chair- 
man of the Convention Committee. 


The High School Editor of Southern 


Illinois High School Press Association, 
carried a summary of its 1957 year- 
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book themes in the October issue. 
Among them were a tribute to its 
modern school, newspaper coverage of 
school activities, “This Is Your Life”, 
the modern dance, construction of a 
new gymnasium and_ educational 
building, and also a summary of size, 
cost, sources of income, individual 
prize and stipend paid the Adviser, if 
any. 


The 16th annual North Carolina 
Press Institute was held at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
on October 12 with somewhat over 
300 student editors and Advisers in 
attendance. Chris Folk of Charlotte 
served as Director in the absence of 
Walter Spearman, who is studying at 
Harvard this year. The entire day 
was devoted to panel talks on variuos 
phases of newspaper and yearbook 
production under the direction of 
North Carolina newspapermen and 
member of the School of Journalism. 
“One of their best” meetings, accord- 
ing to a veteran of many such gather- 
ings. 


Student and Publisher, published by 
the School of Communications and 
official journal of the Pacific Slope 
School Press, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, has announced three 
$100. scholarships to go to a high 
school editor from California, Oregon 
and Washington for any college or 
university of their choice. Hopes are 
expressed that this may be expanded 
in the future. The deadline for ap- 
plications is Jan. 15, 1958, and the 
recipients will be announced at the 
All-Coast Press Clinic banquet in 
Seattle, February 21. Student and 
Publisher called ‘“‘The Western Journ- 
alism Magazine for Western Schools” 
is doing an excellent job in covering 
its area. 


Bowling Green, Ohio, State Uni- 
versity held its Fifth Annual Year- 
book Workshop on October 8 with 93 
schools participating. The prgram 
was organized by Raymond W. Derr, 
Associate Professor of Journalism, and 
covered all phases of vearbook pro- 
duction. One feature was an all-day 
session for photography staff mem- 
bers attesting to the importance of 
this element in support of the over- 
all objectives of the books. 


The Indiana High School Press Re- 
view for September and October 
carried many interesting pre-views of 
the 36th Annual Convention of the 
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Indiana High School Press Associa- 
tion held at Franklin College, Frank- 
lin, October 25-26. Several departures 
from the usual program features were 
noted in the Press Review and in the 
program. In an editorial, it stated: 
“The officers of the IHSPA feel that 
it is impossible to maintain the status 
quo position and serve the publica- 
tions of Indiana’. To fill the need 
for more attention to offset year- 
books, Otto Quale, director of publica- 
tions for the American Yearbook 
Company, and H. H. Kesler, Inter- 
Collegiate Press, Kansas City, gave a 
yearbook course especially designed 
to fill the gap. To bring into focus 
other views of the passing scene, 
“name” journalists were passed up 
for major speakers. Dr. Lois Higgins, 
director of the Illinois Crime Preven- 
tion Bureau and president of the In- 
ternational Association of Women 
Police, addressed the opening Con- 
vocation, and Dr. Albert J. Rinberger, 
a journalist with the British Broad- 
casting Corporation spoke before the 
final Convocation. An Indianopolis 
meeting, held the day before the 
Franklin sessions, heard Hortense 
Myers, Assistant Indiana Bureau 
Chief of INS, and E. Jerome Ellison, 
professor of journalism at Indiana 
University. The second edition of In- 
diana’s Course of Study and Hand- 
book for High School Journalism has 
just come off the press and may be 
obtained for $1.25. John F. Schrodt, 
Jr., Dirctor of the IHSPA, we gather 
by implication, has been a father since 
August 31. This accounts, he says, for 
being late on a few things. He might 
as well get used to it! 


The October issues of Press Time, 
San Joaquin Valley, Cal., SPA, came 
out as a welcome to new publications 
Advisers in the Valley. It gives the 
background of the Association and 
outlines a series of fall meetings 
throughout the area where they may 
get help. The journalism department 
of Fresno State College, the sponsor, 
has issued a style book for staff 
guidance which may be obtained at 
25c a copy. 


October 25-26 brought over 900 edit- 
ors and Advisers to the annual Illinois 
State High School Press Association 
convention at Urbana. A feature new 
to the program was the inclusion of 
a series of roundtables on school pub- 
lic relations and publicity for teachers 
and administrators. Because of limited 
meeting and housing conditions, dele- 
gations were limited to not more than 


four students, plus Advisers, aid to 
those schools which had paid their 
dues as members of the Associ: tion, 
Prof. Glenn Hanson, ISHSPA Dir: ctor, 
was in charge. 


Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, CSPA Direct- 
or, delivered the opening address at 
the 25th Anniversary Convention of 
the Connecticut Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Inc., at the University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, on October 15, He 
traced the history of the Association 
from the preliminary steps, in which 
the close relationship of many of the 
founders with the Columbia organ- 
ization played a leading part, through 
the first convention which was held 
at Hillhouse High School, New Haven, 
on October 17, 1934. Earlier meetings 
had been for Advisers only but the 
Association’s name had been adopted 
and it has functioned for 25 years. 
The first Convention had been helped 
materially by the leading educators 
and principals of the state. Dr. E. W. 
Butterfield, then Commissioner of 
Education, gave the opening address. 
Dorothy L. Shapleigh, a leading figure 
in the formation of the Association, 
now Dr. Shapleigh of the New Britain 
High School, was elected the first 
President. At the present time, she is 
carried on the rolls as the Honorary 
President. Administratively, the As- 
sociation has a panel of Faculty of- 
ficers, a Board of Directors and a 
Student Advisory Council. Oliver C. 
Campeau of the Loomis School, Wind- 
sor, was President for the anniversary 
year. The program followed the usual 
general meeting-sectional meeting ar- 
rangement with all phases of publica- 
tions work being covered by both 
school and professional speakers and 
by officials of the University of Con- 
necticut. This Association enjoys two 
distinctions in the school press field; 
it is suported in large part by the As- 
sociation of Secondary School of the 
state who prefer to have its meetings 
on a school day and excuse both stu- 
dents and Advisers to attend and, it 
is the only school press association in 
the country which is incorporated 
under the laws of the state. 


“After seeing your University first- 
hand at the last CSPA Convention, 
after attending a Columbia Confer- 
ence sponsored by our Guidance De- 
partment, and aftr reading your cata- 
log, thre is no good reason why | 
should not be interested in attendin3 
your school, so please send me the ap- 
lication form for September, 1948”,— 
wrote one interested snior. 


The School Press Review 





The March of Books . 


The Staff Looks Beyond Tomorrow 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, School of Journalism, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


LOOK BEYOND TOMORROW. By 
Marie Mudra. New York: Dutton, 192 
pp. $2.75. 


This is a lively book about lively 
teen-agers. The story centers in the 
role of the school newspaper in Dewey 
High School in a big city. The central 
figure is Dave Miller — talented, yet 
shy, ambitious, and self-centered. 

Here is an example of juvenile fic- 
tion at its best. The book is readable. 
The action is true to life. The teen- 
agers are not sugar-coated puppets nor 
dead-end brats — just normal and 
natural. 

Many books have been written about 
the teen-agers interested in journ- 

alism. So often 
the adolescent is 
catapulted in 
the city room. 
Then he scoops 
the veterans be- 
fore he is likely 
to know how to 
write a lead. 
Unfortunately 
few good books 
have been writ- 
DEAN CAMPBELL in oheek etme 
dent publications. LOOK BEYOND 
TOMORROW is a notable exception. 
The author, Mrs. Marie Mudra has 
been a successful journalism teacher 
and newspaper adviser. 


Dave Miller’s senior year starts with 
failure but ends with sucess. Why? 
He learns a lot about amateur journ- 
alism. He learns even more about life 
— making friends, working on a team, 
getting along with people. 

LOOK BEYOND TOMORROW is an 
outstanding book for modern teen- 
agers. It should be in every school li- 
brary. The teen-ager who learns what 
Dave Miller learned in his senior life 
is ready for his next step ahead. 


SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS. By 
Leslie W. Kindred. Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall. pp. 451. $6.00. 

Wit! public support, the public 
schools succeed. Without it, the pub- 
lie school fails. The history of public 
education in America is rich in proof 


— son:etimes tragic — of these two 
Staten 


Decen 


In his opening discussion, Professor 
Kindred discusses the school and its 
public. He notes the historical back- 
ground and legal structure. He stres- 
ses the role of public opinion in the 
development of schools that meet 
modern needs. 

To prepare the program, it is ne- 
cessary to understand the communi- 
ty, to measure public opinion, and to 
establish basic concepts. Professor 
Kindred devotes a thoughtful chapter 
to each of these topics. 

In his section on personal public 
relations, the author discusses staff 
relations, pupil and alumni relations, 
parent relations, community relations. 
Under relations with groups, he dis- 
cusses parent-teacher associations, ci- 
tizen advisory committees, organized 
community groups, and educational 
associations. 

Major media of communication are 
student activities, school publications, 
audio-visual aids, and special events 
and services, Kindred says. These to- 
pics are fairly well-developed, al- 
though attention to student journ- 
alism should be more comprehensive 
than it is. The final chapter is on or- 
ganizing and administering the public 
relations program. 

Professor Kindred has written an 
authoritative and practical book. It is 
not so comprehensive as might be de- 
sired, but within space provided by 
the publishers it is satisfactory. It is 
to be hoped that administrators and 
teachers alike will read this book and 
profit by its guidance. 


THE FREEDOM TO READ. By Ri- 
chard McKeon, Robert K. Merton, 
Walter Gelhorn. New York: Bowker. 
p. 110. $2.50. 

Should books be kept free? Should 
Americans enjoy the freedom to read? 
Or should private or public agencies 
select our reading for us? Or must 
our morals and our culture be im- 
posed upon by police or other me- 
thods? 

Questions like these are easy to 
answer in Russia. Not only books, but 
all mass media are regulated and con- 
trolled by the communist dictatorship. 
The subjects in this slave state 
read only what their Kremlin masters 
want them to read. 


In a democracy it is — or should be 
different. But is it? Well, the voice of 
the censor is heard in America too. 
It is this voice which this brief book 
discusses with penetrating and illu- 
minating logic. 

The truth is that a lot of Americans 
don’t believe in the freedom to read. 
They believe instead in their freedom 
to tell others what they should or 
should not read. And often they seek 
establishment of legal controls to en- 
force their prejudices. 


To be sure, not everything in print 
is worth reading. Some of it is trival 
— perhaps too much of it. Now and 
then some of it is vicious. But neither 
censorship nor suppression is the 
sure cure. 

The easy way is to ban books when 
they annoy you. The hard way — but 
the right way — is to instill stand- 
ards — cultural and moral — which 
will enable readers to reject what is 
worthless. In the long run, this is the 
only way to develop taste and judg- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, movements to ban 
and bar sometimes come from those 
who believe their virtue and vision to 
be above average. They do not regard 
themselves as unamrican. They would 
be horrified if labeled sabateurs. 

More teachers need to read, THE 
FREEDOM TO READ. It is they who 
can establish and instill good reading 
habits. If they can’t, censorship will 
fail. 1f they can, it is unnecessary. 


SLANTED NEWS. By Arthur Ed- 
ward Rowse. Boston: Beacon Press. 
pp. 139. $3.95. 


PENNSYLVANIA DAILY PRESS 
COVERAGE OF THE 1956 ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN. By James W. Markham 
and Guido H. Stempel, III. University 
Park: School of Journalism, Pennsyl- 
vania State University. pp. 43. 

When political parties collide, news 
flames across page one. In presiden- 
tial elections, rival candidates make 
news that blazes from page to page. 
It is in the coverage of such news that 
newspapers make enemies as well as 
friends. 


In a democracy the role of the press 
is significant. The newspaper is a ma- 
jor source of information about the 
men and issues in political campaigns. 
Readers expect the information to be 
objective, accurate, and reliable. 

In a totalitarian state the newspa- 
per is not a news paper. It is a propa- 
ganda sheet issued by or with the 
approval of the central government. 
It need not — and often does not — 
tell the truth. 
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Should news of politics be objective? 
Or should it express the judgment, 
bias, or prejudice of its editors and 
publishers? Is it justifiable to play up 
the angle which presents a given 
party’s candidate and hurt another? 
Many newspapermen and laymen de- 
plore slanted news too. Apparentiy 
there are exceptions. 

Consider, for example, the “case 
study of the Nixon and Stevenson 
fund stories.” During a period of elev- 
en days Rowse examined the front 
pages of thirty-two leading American 
dailies. His findings appear in this 
report. 

His conclusions? He found fact and 
opinion mixed at times. He found 
slanted news — some of it slanted un- 
intentionally, some of it deliberately 
He found too much evidence to over- 
look, though some of his measuring 
sticks might be questioned. 


Erwin D. Canham is the foreword, 
properly objects to the inclusions of 
the page one editorial cartoon as 
evidence of slanted news. He notes 
other limitations but he point out 
that newspapers should be able to 
withstand rigorous scrutiny. 

The Pennsylvania study relates to 
the 1956 campaign rather than that 
of 1952. The researchers found “no 
basis for the hypothesis that the pa- 
pers slanted and displayed the news 
in the direction of the political lean- 
ings of their editorial pages.” 

These studies have merit, for they 
suggest the need for continuing eva- 
luation of all mass media in the per- 
formance of their services. Research- 
ers looking for the truth will, it is 
hoped, stimulate a deeper under- 
standing of responsible coverage of 
elections. 


BEST CARTOONS OF THE YEAR 
1957. Edited by Lawrence Lariar, New 
York: Crown. $2.95. 


BEST CARTOONS FROM ABROAD 
1957. Edited by Lawrence Lariar and 
Ben Roth. New York: Crown, $2.95. 

What’s funny? Visual answers to 
this question in the United States 
and abroad differ if these two collec- 
tions may be accepted as relevant 
evidence. Both are intended to pro- 
voke mirth. 

Each collection presents 300 car- 
toons. Each represents a wide number 
of cartoonists and a variety of popu- 
lar publications. The foreign cartoons 
are described as “more sophisticated” 
than the American selections. 

Without doubt, the latter are more 
suggestive, more concerned with sex, 
more interested in the human figure. 
Are they funnier?? Apparently that 
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is where tastes and opinions differ. 

In any event, each book is a sourc? 
of amusing commentaries. In some 
the humor may be obvious, in others, 
subtle. Each is a good antidote for a 
day over a hot stove, hot desk, or hot 
problem. 


TELEVISION’S IMPACT ON 
AMERICAN CULTURE. Edited by Wil- 
liam Y. Elliott. East Lansing: Michi- 
gan State University Press. 382 pp. 
$4.95. 


What good is television? It’s a mo- 
dern miracle — technologically speak- 
ing. Rich in cultural, social, and edu- 
cational potentialities, television soon- 
er or later must be evaluated 

So far television has fallen far 
short of its educational possibilities. 
“Existing educational television sta- 
tions are in a parlous condition,” says 
Elliott. And commercial stations are 
doing little to develop educational 
programs. 

Nor can educational stations com- 
pete with commercial stations, the 
author points out. Talent is voluntary. 
Funds are limited. Taxpayers are re- 
luctant. Organization is loose if not 
frustrated by educational concepts 
that date to the days of the dinosaur 

The solution? Elliott does not re- 
commend the British system for 
America. Commercial stations dedi- 
cated to money-making will continue 
to produce a mass of pottage — light 
and often trivial entertainment for 
the millions. Nor is it certain that 
educational stations will survive. 

To be sure, Elliott and his co- 
authors are not ready to write an 
epitaph. At the same time, they sug- 
gest that television should be much 
better — if it’s to be worth its weight 
in television sets. Certainly it must 
rid itself of the shoddy and shabby. 

If we are to judge by performance 
today, despite a few notable excep- 
tions, the future is arid of promise. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF MEAN- 
ING. By Charles B. Osgood, George J. 
Suci and Percy H. Tannenbaum, Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois. pp. 342. 
$7.50. 


Say what you mean; mean what you 
say. This is good advice for men who 
have facts and ideas they want to 
share. But are they successful? Can 
they be successful? 


Men communicate almost without 
interruption during their waking 
hours. They rely chiefly on language. 
Their conflicts occur often not because 
they understand each other, but be- 
cause they do not. 


This transfer of meaning is im )or- 
tant in a democracy. How can we 
“get across” our ideas, our impres- 
sions, our information? Wherever 
groups work together to solve prob- 
lems, they may be frustrated if the 
transfer of meaning is inefficient. 


Hence, the scientific study of mean- 
ing is desirable. Methods for measur- 
ing meaning quantitatively should be 
devised. Complex though the task 
may be, it is an area in which con- 
tinued research is needed gravely. 

What is the meaning of meaning? 
Linguists have their answers, and so 
do psychologists. The latter perhaps 
provide the best basis for a study of 
the logic of semantic differentiation. 

Much of the first part of the book 
deals with the dimensionality of the 
semantic space, the semantic differen- 
tial as a measuring instrument, and 
the evaluation of the semantic differ- 
ential. 

The authors discuss attitude 
measurement and the principle of 
congruity. Then they turn to seman- 
tic measurement in personality and 
psychotherapy research and in com- 
munications research. 


This is a thoughtful and thorough 
book, one much too complex even for 
many a college graduate. The authors 
concede that theirs is a venture into 
territory unmapped and uncharted. 
Their tentative findings may later 
enable researchers to come to final 
conclusions. 


“Survival Is Not Enough” 
‘58 March Of Dimes Theme 


Help from the schools is requested 
for the 1958 March of Dimes cam- 
paign which will be conducted 
throughout the country from January 
2-31, 1958. 

Widespread use of the Salk vaccine, 
made possible by March of Dimes 
funds, has already protected millions 
of Americans against polio. But the 
fight is far from finished. Large seg- 
ments of the popuation still lack this 
protection and there still remain 
300,000 victims of past polio attacks, 
mostly children, who have to be re- 
habilitated. 

Victory is in sight so with “Survival 
is not enough” the March of Dimes 
will be prosecuted vigorously during 
the month of January. 

Material for use in school publica- 
tions may be obtained from local re- 
presentatives of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis or from 
the headquarters at 301 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The 1957 


School Press Project 


Student journalists in schools 
throughout the country are focusing 
attention this month on the need for 
increased scientific manpower to 
maintain and improve the nation’s 
health, as they go to work on the 21st 
annual School Press Project. 


Co-sponsored by the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association and the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, the 
Project calls for publication in school 
papers of original editorials, news 
and feature stories, and art work on 
either or both of the following sub- 
jects: “Can We Wipe Out TB in Our 
Town?” and “Your Future in a Health 
Career.” 


The School Press Project is support- 
ed by the annual sale of Christmas 
Seals by the 3,000 tuberculosis asso- 
ciations affiliated with the NTA. The 
1957 Christmas Seal Sale opened 
November 15 and will continue 
through December. 


Local and state associations are 
aiding student reporters by providing 
background material, arranging press 
conferences, interviews, and _ field 
trips. Special events are planned as 
opportunities for students to get 
outside the ivy-covered walls and to 
investigate and report on major com- 
munity health problems affecting 
their lives. 


For example, Oregon students have 
been visiting hospitals, health depart- 
ments, nursing centers, and other 
community health projects. In New 
Haven, Conn., students quizzed a pa- 
nel of experts including representa- 
tives of the Yale School of Public 
Health, the city TB control depart- 
ment, the Yale News Bureau, and the 
Visiting Nurses Association. 


In Cooperation with the National 
Health Council’s Heaith Career Ho- 
rizons Project, the attention of re- 
porters is being directed to the more 
than 150 job opportunities in the 
health field. 

In many communities, the Project 
is being co-sponsored by local news- 
papers. Editors and reporters are serv- 
ing as panel members, and aiding 
Students with advice on technique of 
covering and editing their stories. In 
Baton Rouge, La., the two daily pa- 
pers are offering a silver cup for the 
best entry in the area. 

Special awards are offered by a 
humber of state and county tuber- 
culosis associations. New Jersey, for 
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Your Christmas Seal letter asks 
you to give to the fight against 


tuberculosis. 


Christmas Seal funds have helped 


cut the TB death rate 95% 


«+ ye TB 


still kills more people than all other 
infectious diseases combined. 


So use Christmas Seals from now ’til 


Christmas... 
answer the letter, 


Buy and use 
Christmas Seals 


example, honors a famous son, journ- 
alist and novelist Stephen Crane who 
died of TB, with its Stephen Crane 
Awards for the nine best papers in 
the state. 


Material on the Project subjects 
published in November and December 
issues is eligible for entry. Many 
school papers have already published 
articles on the results of their investi- 
gations into TB control facilities in 
their communities and on the wide 
range of health cariers available to 
young people. 

“Yes, but...” is the most frequent 
answer given to the question, “Can 
We Wipe Out TB in Our Town?” 
Shortage of trained personnel, public 
complacency, low public health bud- 
gets, lack of rehabilitation facilities, 
and ignorance of the true facts about 
TB are among the stumbling blocks 
found by reporters in the way of era- 
dication of tuberculosis in their com- 
munities. 


and remember to 
please. 


Published interviews with people 
working in the health field put the 
spotlight on careers of doctors, labora- 
tory technicians, school nurses, occu- 
pational therapists, science writers, 
and public health officers. 


Project entries will come under the 
scrutiny of county and state judges 
next month. The nine best papers 
will be selected in each state to be 
entered in the national judging. 

The national committee of judges 
representing CSPA and NTA will meet 
in February. Certificates of Honor 
will be awarded to all publications 
meeting the Project’s standards. Of 
the thousands of school papers taking 
part in the Project last year, 124 re- 
ceived national certificates. 

The Certificate is awarded “for up- 
holding the highest standards of 
school journalism through active par- 
ticipation in the community effort to 
control tuberculosis through the 
School Press Project.” 
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News and Notes... 


Dr. Sam J. Underwood has com- 
pleted his doctorate at Michigan State 
University and has accepted a posi- 
tion as associate professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of the reading im- 
provement services of Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville, S. C. Dr. Under- 
wood has appeared on Convention 
programs in the past, has been a con- 
tributor to the Review, and we look 
forward to having more of his assist- 
ance in the future. 


Miss Jimmie Harvill, has retired 
from advising the North Star of North 
Nashville High School, Nashville, 
Tenn., after 17 years of service. Her 
place has ben taken by Mrs. Fay Car- 
penter. 

Those who are enrolled in elemen- 
tary schools are pupils. Those who 
are enrolled in high schools and col- 
leges are students. Scholars are people 
of advanced standing in a discipline 
or technical field. 


Did you know there is a difference 
in meaning between “attorney” and 
“lawyer,” and strictly speaking, the 
two cannot be used interchangeably? 
The legal mind at work specifies that 
“attorney” is one designated by an- 
other to contract business for him and 
need not be a member of the bar. A 
lawyer is a practitioner of law; mem- 
ber of a bar. 

Leonard Tipton, editor of the Pow 
Wow, the school page appearing in 
the Sapulpa, Okla., Herald, became 
city editor of the Herald on October 
7 when the entire journalism class of 
the high school took over the publi- 
cation of that issue. 


When United States officials learned 
that the Ampitheatre, yearbook of 
the Montclair, N. J., High School, was 
dedicated to the world organization, 
they invited the 43 members of the 
staff to pay a visit to their head- 
quarters, the last day of October. In 
answer to their questions, Koto Mat- 
sudaira, Japanese delegate, told them 
ambasadors were appointed by the 
premiers of their countries; Dr. Ben- 
jamin Cohen, under-secretary for 
Trusteeships, explained that member 
states contributed to the support of 
the U. N.; and Boris Karpov, a Soviet 
member of the Secretariat, said his 
two sons enjoyed rock ‘n’ roll “in 
limited quantities”. 
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Ernestine Robinson, George School, 
Pa., Adviser, George School News, and 
Chairman of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference of the CSPAA, flew to England 
on June 19, where she renewed old 
friendships in London, traveled ex- 
tensively by car through the country, 
viewed drama festivals and attended 
concerts and other musical events, 
and flew back on August 1. She was 
accompanied by her sister and bro- 
ther-in-law, the latter having just 
retired as professor of music at Bryn 
Mawr College. 


Under the heading, “Catching the 
Customers at the Most Critical Age’, 
Business Week for October 26, carried 
a story of 145 teenage reporters who 
had been entertained by the Ford Mo- 
tor Company in Detroit at a two-day 
conference in which little was left to 
be learned about Ford cars. The par- 
ticipants were picked by their home- 
town newspapers the country over and 
the grand prize was a four-year col- 
lege scholarship for the best news 
story of the event. Key to the con- 
ference was the opening remark of 
Walter J. Cooper, general manager of 
the Ford Division of Ford Motor Co., 
who stated, “When we sell a car, we 
have a _ seven-out-of-ten chance of 
repeating the sale. We want to sell 
you teenagers a car”. 


Architectural Forum reports that 
of the 69,000 classrooms to be built in 
1957-58, 45,000 will be required for 
current pupil increases this year alone, 
20,000 will replace classrooms destroy- 
ed by fire or obsolete, leaving only a 
4000 dent in the accumulated national 
shortage of 159,000 for next year. By 
1965, there will be four million addi- 
tional high school students, bringing 
with them their own problem. Forum 
takes sharp issue with the September 
Reader’s Digest charge of extrava- 
gance in school construct*fon. Both 
articles should serve as a good basis 
for an article in the school papers on 
how this affects their own commu- 
nities. 


Deficiencies in mathematical and 
scientific studies on the high school 
level, with consequent difficulties at 
higher levels, has reached the front 
pages of the press and is receiving 
marked attention at the White Hous? 
level. Dr. Lester C. Van Atta, technical 
information and education, Hughes 
Aircraft Co., states, “College gradu- 


tes, generally, and particularly ¢ -ad- 
uates of engineering curricula, too 
often are weak in the fundamenta con 
cepts of science and mathematics, and 
lack facility in advanced mathem tics 
techniques. They often are unabie to 
write or speak clear, concise English, 
or even to read with precise under- 
standing, and are not well versed in 
economics, politics, history and other 
liberal arts subjects”. How do things 
stand in your school? What have your 
graduates been able to do in higher 
institutions? Here’s a feature for the 
paper that is current. 


A poster listing the rules for the 
17th annual Science Talent Search, a 
booklet on how you can search for 
Science Talent, and other information, 
is available from Science Club of 
America, 1719 N Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Exams start Dec. 2, 
the competition ends at midnight, 
Dec. 27. 

Editors of professional education 
magazines have their problems, too. 
So there is a firm which provides 
complete service covering every pos- 
sible phase of publications work for 
the busy editors. Like any service, it 
costs money — about $100 a month. 
Its a grand idea for those who have 
to get help. Advisers to student publi- 
cations, and their staffs, get the basic 
essentials in their Score Books after 
each Contest. After that, they work, 
and learn much in the process. 


Last year, for the first time since 
1910, the percentage of high school 
students enrolled in courses in science 
and mathematics, increased over that 
for the previous year, states the U. S. 
Office of Education. The numbers en- 
rolled over the years had increased as 
the school enrollments increased but 
the percentage of those _ studying 
science and mathematics has declined. 
While 56.9% took algebra in 1910, the 
low point came in 1952 with 24.6%. 
In 1956 it was 28.7%. Between 1954 and 
1956, geometry enrollments increased 
from 78% to 81%, and the percentage 
of public high schools offering che- 
mistry or physics, increased from 77% 
to 82% in the same period. How does 
it stand in your school? 


A federal agency is in search of 4 


theme. The U.S. Children’s Bureau 
will hold its once-in-a-decade White 
House Conference in the spring of 
1960. It is now trying to work out 4 
theme around which the Conference 
will revolve. Any ideas? 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


Here, on the left, is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 

made in gold finish —— 

measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter... 


to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 
for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within 


two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (___) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Otficial Style Book, 25c (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35c (50c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sport Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c). 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Duplicated Publications Fundamentals 50c (75c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.25 (including Feder- 
al Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00. (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


\vailable on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


cordially invites you and your staff to participate in the 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


at Columbia University in the City of New York 


MARCH 13-14-15, 1958 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


SPEAKERS, Topics, Rooms will appear in Program issuec 2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 
at Convention. 3:00-5:00 P.M.—Tea for ALL Advisers at the Convention 
PTHURSDAY, MARCH 13 as guests of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
9:00 A.M.-12 Noon — Late Regisration — Low Library Association — Men's Faculty Club. 
Rotunda. 3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 
1:30 P.M.—Opening Sessions McMillin Theatre, 1:30 P M.—Feature Lecture McMillin Theatre. 
Horace Mann Auditorium, and other halls. 
2:50 P.M.—-Sectional Meetings. 
3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 
1:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
1:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture McMillin Theatre SATURDAY MARCH 15 
The evening hours are free. 0:15 AM 


6:00 P.M.—Dinner Delegates to National Council ol 
School Press and Advisers Association — By special 
Invitation Men‘s Faculty Club. 


General Meeting McMillin Theatre. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 14 10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

10:00 A.M.—General Meetings McMillin Theatre and 10:00-11:00 A.M —New York Youth Forum Broadcast — 

Horace Mann Auditorium. Waldorf-Astoria’ Ballroom, 

11:00 A.M.—Advisers Association Meeting 12:30 P.M.—Convention Luncheon — Grand Ballroom of 

11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture Low Library Steps the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Specia! 

11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins. Awards. Noted Guests and Speakers, Convention Birth 

12:45 P.M.—Feature Lecture McMillin Theatre. day Cake Ceremony. 

1:30 P M.—Student Round Tables. The Convention Adjourns until March 12-13-14, 1959. 


The October “Short Course in Yearbook Production” will be repeated during the Convention for 
the benefit of yearbook staffs and Advisers. 


For additional circulars and information, write: 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 











